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of a water-hen, like a crack upon the smooth 
TAWNY AUTUMN. mirror. 


Ons afternoon in late autumn I ascended a gentle} The leaves of the elms crowning the hill came 
hill for the purpose of seeing if Nature had lit her! pattering down sapless and insect-eaten, and the 
beacons of bracken to warn all whom it might con- | remaining once green and rustling foliage had a 
cern that the warfare of the seasons was about to duskier look in its scantier abundance, though a 
commence. grateful circumference of shade still fell upon the 
Yes ; there they shone, those flaming warnings, warm sward, grown springy and soft through the 
lighting up the dim green fastnesses of the distant constant nibbling of innumerable sheep. 
fir woodlands with a glowing fire, so intense that. The grasshoppers were enjoying the dewless 
the sky above them seemed to reflect the glory, | afternoon, springing their whirring rattles to pro- 
But on closer examination I concluded that it claim their presence in a hundred directions upon 
was not the reflection of the bracken which thus | the sunny slope; and so still was the air that 
mellowed the sky, but the softened radiance of | ‘the curious ‘flop’ caused by their grotesque leap- 
the autumn sunshine which was not strong enough | ing as they filliped over the grass was distinctly 
to absorb the moist and veiling atmosphere satu- | heard. 
rated with the laboured breathings, if I may so This surrounding stillness, this spacious silence, 
put it, of the dying foliage of the surrounding isa never-failing satisfaction to me; it proclaims 
forests. | the fact that patient sunburnt Nature does all 
This throbbing haze, this tawny tint, gave a her unending works in that unhasting leisure 
distinct character to the day. It stole out of the which is almost immortal. Her stillness is the 
captive sunshine and rested upon the stubble- benign repose of conscious power—not the dull 
fields, and it was repeated with staccato effect by | inertia of sheer exhaustion—not the vacant for- 
the yellow flowers which predominate in autumn. | getful sleep of death. 
The yellow orbs of the silver-rayed daisy led| ‘There is no death; what seems so is transi- 
the harmony of colour, for the tiny flower is, tion,’ cries Nature, echoing the poet; and she 
Nature’s hardiest pioneer and claims a share in| proceeds to prove it by sending the last tenacious 
every grassy sod all the year round; the blond | leaves of autumn from the boughs, pushed thence 
enamel of a few lingering buttercups contrasted | by the strong young buds of next year’s spring. 
with the crumbling gipsy gold of the tall dock- | They are there on the trees, curled up and hiding 
sorrel still flourishing luxuriantly; the garish amid the autumn tints; they will brave ‘the 
ragwort fringed the stubble, its gilded blossoms | winter, wrapped securely in downy sealed sheaths, 
and rank spreading stems as strong as when in| awaiting her beckoning signal to burst forth in a 
days of yore it was the dreaded steed of the | silent haste. 
witches who scoured the midnight skies; the She sends clouds of aérial seeds on their wan- 
sensitive mouse-ear hawkweed unfolded its golden | dering mission of propagation, and she snugly 
fringes after the noonday siesta; and the| hides beneath the earth millions of dormant 
straggling spires of the yellow bedstraw shone | living forces to bide the time when she shall 


in the sun: all these accentuated the autumnal | command them to renew the yearly miracle of 
effect. the spring. ‘There is no death ; what seems so 
Still more pronounced was the russet bronze | is transition ;’ for Nature’s old familiar forms, her 


of a distant belt of beeches, lifting their sleek | primal elements, are continually being moulded 
gray trunks beside the waters of a pool faintly | anew into fresh creations. 

shining at the base of the hill beyond the stubble-; While I was thus musing, fanned by the odor- 
fields, its neutral tint broken by the silver track | ous south wind, and more than half asleep in the 
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languid afternoon, my ears were sharply assailed 
by what seemed to be the rapid cannonade of a 
mimic warfare. ‘Pop! pop! pop!’ came the 
prompt and steady discharge. Was Nature be- 
witched, or had I chanced upon a v le 
‘Sleepy Hollow,’ and thus become ‘fey?’ I 
started up fully awake and listened again. Again 
the mimic warfare raged at intervals, but where 
were the cannon-balls that were evidently flying 
about ?—A marvel, a marvel! A ball suddenly 
struck my hand, and lo! it was a pea from a 
clump of broom bushes beneath whose shade I 
lay. The bushes had long lost their golden 
blossoms, and they now stood darkly green, laden 
with ripe pea-pods which now and again burst 
with a loud noise under the influence of the light 
and heat. 

But anon another sound came echoing over the 
hill, and the woodlands became vocal with the 
hallooing of huntsmen, the baying of hounds, and 
the musical call of the horn. The red-coated 
riders came hurrying over the hill, leaping the 
fence near which I stood ; swiftly they rode along 
the russet leaf-strewn path, hastening away to the 
upland woods in which sly Reynard was hiding. 

It needed but this vanishing touch of scarlet 
to reveal the full warm splendour of the tawny 
autumn day. How the brown and crimson of 
beech and oak burst upon my vision as it followed 
the hunters flashing through the wood! How 
golden were the swinging tresses of the lady- 
birches against the far blue sky! how brilliant 
shone the poplars by the pool! A pheasant rose 
on heavy tawny wing; a brown rabbit hastened 
to its burrow in the bank of red earth just visible 
between the gaps of flaming bracken; and the 
mellow haze melted imperceptibly and harmoni- 
ously over all, as it leaned from the sky, softly 
pillowed upon the fragrant southern breeze. 

Straight and level flashed the sunshine into 
many an otherwise unperceived brown burrow, 
revealing here and there a startled pair of twitch- 
ing ears and a timid twinkle of fear-distended 
eyes as the sound of the horn and the ‘ Hark, 
away !’ were borne backward through the woods. 
Slowly, slowly the drowsy calm returned to the 
warm hillside where tawny bees—those swart 
sun-lovers—were roaming, forgetful of the dew 
of the morning as they swung from flower to 
flower. 

I descended the hill—for the pool shining far 
below attracted me—giving a wide berth to the 
straggling bramble sprays that would fain have 
detained me; passed a group of mountain-ash 
trees gay with coralline rowans; and paused to 
note the mossy crimson excrescences studding 
the leafy stems of the wild-rose bushes, for these 
gay imitators of the long-departed roses were 
the lovely many-celled homes of minute white 
wor1s, 

At length I stood on the verge of the pool, just 
in time to see the last of the meadow-sweet shower 
its florets of foam upon the still water. The reeds 
were growing rusty and beginning to sigh in the 
rising autumnal breeze ; soon their sapless pipes 
will flute the music of Pan the river-god—that 
wondrous music which awaits the passing-by of 
the poet to interpret its wind-swept melody. 

I stood so still among the rushes that an unob- 
servant thrush alighted on a gray stone almost at 
my feet, He had a snail in his bill, and he flung 


the shell against the stone with a force that 
shattered the protecting home of the succulent 
inmate. The dainty was greedily swallowed by 
the thrush, who stood quite unconscious of my 
proximity, with his speckled head erect and 
eager. 

ow the wind sung in the firs that autumn 
day! It was a song that will live in my memory 
for ever. Now it sounded faint and far, crooning 
the dirge of the dying year, and ever it rose to 
higher heights of melody until it seemed to shake 
the woodlands, striking upon the harps of the firs 
with terrible chords as powerful as the sound of 
many waters. . 

Leaves were whirling, acorns and beech-mast 
were dropping into the ruffled pool, and no song 
of birds broke with familiar ond reassuring treble 
upon that wondrous, primeval music from which 
I at last turned, awe-struck, away. 


MR ESHOLT’S YOUNG WIFE 
A STORY IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER II. 


Tue Rev. Edward Granby was vicar of St Mary’s, 
Ecclesfield, a small country town on the north- 
east border of Lancashire. The living was a 
comfortable one, and as his wife had brought him 
a small fortune, he was tolerably well to do in 
worldly matters. He had not married till rather 
late in life, and had had but one child, the young 
lady whose acquaintance we have already made, 
who at this time was nineteen years old. His 
wife had died many years before the opening of 
our story, and from that time the little household 
had been governed by his unmarried sister, who 
was some fifteen years younger than her brother. 
Mr Granby had neither an impulsive disposi- 
tion nor a warm temperament. Beyond his 
family circle he had never contracted but two 
real friendships, both of which dated from his 
college days. Of those friends one had been 
Wilmot Burrell’s father ; and the other a person 
whose life had been given over to commercial 
pursuits in a distant town. He, however, had 
died some half-dozen years back. When Wilmot’s 
father lay on his deathbed, Mr Granby promised 
him that he would bring up his son as though he 
were a child of his own. That promise he had 
conscientiously fulfilled. When the boy was old 
enough, he had been sent to a good boarding- 
school, but all his vacations were spent at the 
vicarage. When, at sixteen years of age, he was 
asked what business or profession he would like 
to follow for a livelihood, he replied that he 
wanted to go to sea, and to that determination he 
adhered in spite of all persuasion to the contrary. 
As Wilmot had no fortune of his own, Mr Granby 
did not fee) justified in obtaining a commission 
for him in the navy (it was before the days of 
competitive examinations); he was consequently 
obliged to fall back on the mercantile marine. A 
little while later a situation was found for the 
youngster as trading captain’s clerk on board a 
merchantman belonging to a large firm in the 
African trade. He had been several voyages 
already in that capacity, and so well were his 


sion he was going out in the responsible position 


employers satisfied with him, that on this occa- 
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of supercargo, with a small commission on the 
freight in addition to his salary. 

Agnes and he had been so much together almost 
from childhood that it seemed but the natural 
outcome of their intimacy that they should become 
ane to each other when they grew up. Mr 
Granby offered no opposition to the arrangement, 
for although Wilmot was without private means, 
he had so imbued the inagheanlelen vicar with 
a belief in his abilities that the latter felt sure he 
could not fail to make his way in the world ; 
besides which—and this latter reason was a 
weighty one with the vicar—Wilmot was the 
son of his dearest friend—the friend of his youth 
—to whose memory his thoughts still clung with 
old-time tenderness. Then, again, Agnes herself 
would not be without fortune—a much larger 
fortune, it might be, as the vicar often said to 
himself with an inward chuckle, than anybody 
was aware of. Little was said about it at the 
vicarage, but it was looked upon as a settled 
thing that the two young people should become 
man and wife at no very distant date. It was 
a matter about which there was no need for 
hurry. 

With our little group at the vicarage time 
flowed on for some months after Wilmot’s depart- 
ure freighted with little or no change. Day 
followed day, and one week merged itself into 
another, each bringing its round of humble duties 
and its share of quiet pleasures ; but neither in 
their thoughts nor their conversation was the 
young wanderer forgotten. 

It was about Christmas when Miss Maria first 
began to notice how much her brother’s corre- 
spondence seemed to have increased of late, and 
how he would stand gazing out of his study 
window of a morning watching impatiently for 
the coming of the postman. For several years 

ast his friend Squire Dorison had sent him the 

mes day by day after it had been duly read and 
digested at The Sycamores, and this had -hitherto 
satisfied all the vicar’s requirements with regard 
to news from the outside world. But now the 
local bookseller had orders to obtain the Times 
direct each day and forward it to the vicarage 
immediately on its arrival, which, in those days, 
when the railway system was far from being 
as complete as it is now, was not till about 
six o'clock in the evening. The vicar’s absences 
from home, too, began to be more frequent than 
they had ever been before. He had business of 
importance to transact, he told his sister, at the 
market town a dozen miles away. Miss Granby 
felt that there was a secret somewhere, the first 
there had ever been between her brother and 
herself, and she strove in her quiet way to fathom 
it, but in vain. 

As the winter advanced she was pained to see 
how much older Mr Granby began all at once 
to look. His parishioners, in their homely way, 
said among themselves that ‘the parson was get- 
ting the worse for wear.” The lines round his 
mouth and the furrows on his brow grew deeper 
and more plainly observable, and he acquired a 
habit of touching the wall with his fingers as 
he walked about the house, as though he were 
not certain of his steps. Miss Maria felt sure 
that he was ill, and told him so, but he replied 
that it was all nonsense, and peremptorily forbade 


merged into spring his correspondence grew more 
weighty and his absences from home more fre- 
quent. His congregation complained that his 
sermons became weaker and more diluted every 
Sunday, and that he frequently said the same 
thing two or three times over. As spring advanced 
he grew weaker in body and more preoccupied 
in mind, and a strange feverish excitement shone 
in his eyes, once so calm and gentle. His temper, 
which had wont to be so sweet and equable, had 
now become irritable and uncertain. Still, seein 

it could hardly be said that he showed signs o 
any absolute bodily ailment, it came as a great 
shock to all who knew him when one morning it 
was reported through the town that the vicar had 
been found dead in his bed. All his failings of 
late were forgotten in the recollection of his pure 
and blameless life and of his faithful labours in 
his parish for nearly years, 

But still greater was the shock when it became 
bruited about that he had died a pauper, one 
victim among thousands of others—for that was 
‘King Hudson’s year’—to the mania for specula- 
tion in railway scrip and shares. The accumulated 
savings of many careful years, together with what 
was left of his wife’s fortune, all of which had 
been intended for his daughter, had been dissipated 
in a few fatal months, The small ventures in 
which he had at first embarked having proved 
successful, he had been lured into deeper waters, 
only to struggle desperately for a time, while 
sinking deeper and deeper, and be hopelessly sub- 
merged at last. The key was found, the riddle 
solved ; and when Miss Maria went in memory 
over her brother’s manner and conduct durin 
the last six months, she partly realised throug 
what a soul-crushing struggle he must have passed. 
Too thoughtful for those he loved to make them 
sharers of his sufferings, perhaps too ashamed to 
let them become aware that he was a gambler and 
a dupe, he had locked up the secret in his breast, 
and unable to retrieve his steps, had gone on from 
bad to worse, hoping against hope, till the fatal 
knowledge, no longer to be gainsaid, that he and 
those he loved dearer than life were irremediably 
ruined, had crushed his already enfeebled con- 
stitution with its intolerable weight, and in the 
effort to bear up under it his heart had given 
way. 

a number of bills which Miss Maria had 
believed to have been paid long before came 
trooping in like clamorous wolves as soon as the 
news of Mr Granby’s death was circulated abroad. 
None of them was heavy individually, yet whe 
taken in the aggregate they made up a total suffi- 
ciently alarming to one who saw no means of 
liquidating them. Miss Maria, after painful re- 
flection, saw no course left but to sell off the 
library and household furniture, and after every- 
body should have been paid, for her and Agnes 
to retire to some spot where their story would 
be unknown, and there face the dark future as 
best they might. 

So about a month after the funeral, the sale 
of ‘the late Mr Granby's valuable effects’ was 
announced in the usual way. This after2pain 
was very bitter both to the elder lady and tee 
younger one. To have the home of so man 
years broken up, rendered still more sacred, 
as it seemed to them, by the recent presence of 
death—to have the hearth round which so many a 
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memories clustered invaded by careless strangers, 
no chamber too sacred to restrain their callous 
curiosity and thoughtless remarks, no article to 
rest unprofaned by their rude touch, accustomed 
to — everything by the scale of the auction- 
eer’s hammer—to hear her brother’s conduct com- 
mented on beneath his own roof by those who 
saw only one side of the picture—was more than 
Miss Maria could bear. She had sent Agnes away 
to a friend’s house, wishing to spare her all unne- 
cessary pain, intending herself, true to her theory 
of duty, to remain on the premises till the last. 
But at the end of the first day after the contents 
of the vicarage had been on view, she was com- 
pelled in shear weariness of heart to abandon her 
post, and leave the house and all it contained in 
charge of the men appointed by the auctioneer. 
There were some few things she could not bear 
to see pass into indifferent hands, which knew not 
the holy value they possessed in the eyes of a 
daughter and a sister. Such were the large Bible 
out of which Mr Granby had been used to read 
to his household daily for many years; the family 
clock, an antique piece of furniture, which had 
stood in the old house at home when Miss Maria 
and her brother were children ; the bed on which 
the vicar had died, together with an easy-chair 
and a few other articles. These dear relics Miss 
Maria caused to be removed prior to the sale. 
When all was over and all debts had been paid, 
Miss Granby found herself with a balance in hand 
of twenty-five pounds, This sum, together with 
an annuity of her own of twenty pounds a year, 
was all that she and Agnes had now to depend 
upon. Whither should they go? To what spot 
should they retire? It was evident they would 
have to labour for their living, and in some large 
and busy centre of life their chances of obtaining 
suitable employment would be much greater than 
in a small provincial town. To some large town, 
therefore, they must go. Not to London—it was 
too far away, and the very mention of it frightened 
Miss Maria, who had never been there, but who 
had heard fearful accounts of its size and wicked- 
ness. Not to Manchester—nobody but factory 
people lived there, or so ran the belief in remote 
country places; and besides, it was said to be 
exceedin; smoky and dirty. Why not to 
Live ? What place poof be more eligible 
than that flourishing town? ‘Indeed, I may call 
it a delightful town, said the spinster, when debat- 
ing the point with her niece. ‘I spent a month 
there when I was about your age, and I remember 
that it was a continual whirl of dances, concerts, 
and picnics across the water. But I daresay the 
Liverpool people have sobered down in some 
measure by this time. And very genteel society, 
too, my dear, which is — a comfort to any 
one who has been poveeely rought up.’ So to 
Liverpool it was decided that they should go. 
Agnes was secretly delighted that they were 
going there, for she would then be on the spot to 
welcome her lover on his return, She had written 
to him, informing him of her father’s death and 
their altered circumstances ; but there had not yet 
been time to hear from him in reply. 
A fortnight later, our two ladies were settled 
in their new home. 
It had been dreary work hunting for lodgings, 
and it was not till the afternoon of the fourth 
day after their arrival that Miss Granby and 


Agnes succeeded in finding rooms which were at 
all to their liking, and fulfilled some at least of 
the requirements which Miss Maria had catalogued 
in her own mind as being absolutely essential 
before setting out on their weary search. 

‘Liverpool is very much changed, my dear,’ she 
said to her niece with a melancholy shake of the 
head—‘ changed for the worse, I’m afraid, since 
I was a girl. It is so dismal and dingy, that I 
should scarcely have known it for the same place, 
and the manners of the people seem to have very 
much deteriorated,’ 

The apartments they had engaged comprised 
what is called the ‘ parlour floor,’ — with a 
small extra room fitted up as a kitchen, of a 
small house in a quiet street off the London 
Road. 

Next day, when places had been found for the 
few articles of furniture they had brought with 
them from the vicarage, vice sundry other articles 
dispossessed, the rooms put on a much more 
pleasant and home-like appearance. And _ yet 
what a contrast to the dear home they had so 
lately left! To dwell upon the difference would 
have been heart-breaking, and neither of them 
spoke of it to the other. Neither of them forgot 
the white-haired old man lying low beneath the 
shadow of the yews in a far-away churchyard. 
He was much in their thoughts. With the 
familiar voice of the old clock sounding in their 
ears, they had only to shut their eyes to enable 
them to fancy themselves back at the vicarage, 
and to half expect to hear the vicar’s well- 
remembered footstep in the passage. They cried 
quietly together without speaking much, like 
women who know and comprehend each other’s 
sorrow. 

No sooner were the breakfast things cleared 
away next morning than our two Tadies set 
themselves seriously to consider what kind of 
regular employment it behoved them to look out 
fur—‘something at once genteel and remunerative,’ 
as Miss Maria put it, ‘and suitable for ladies in 
reduced circumstances.’ Truly, a difficult question 
to decide upon—a question which, so long as they 
were at a distance from the spot, had not been 
without its hopeful aspects and had seemed capable 
of easy solution, but which, now that they were 
here among the veritable bricks and mortar of a 
large town, put on quite a different appearance. 
The longer ey discussed it the more nonplussed 
they became. At last, in sheer despair, they 
summoned Mrs Strake, the landlady, to their 
councils—a worthy person, not devoid of ideas, 
only that her wits moved slowly, as_ though 
they needed lubricating. She did little more 
than shake her head and say, ‘she really didn’t 
know’ and ‘she really couldn’t think. Miss 
Maria was a little disheartened, but would have 
scorned to acknowledge it. 

Next morging, after carefully scanning the 
advertisements in the newspapers, among which 
they found nothing likely, they put on their 
outdoor things and sallied forth, Arm in arm 
they went for a long ramble through the busy 
streets, peering into the shop windows and _ those 
of establishments and emporiums of various kinds, 
but nowhere finding an announcement of anything 
likely to suit them, as, indeed, it would have been 
somewhat wonderful if they had. At length, to 
Agnes’s great delight, they found themselves on 
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one of the quays near the Prince’s Dock, with the 
splendid river shining full and broad before them. 

hey stood for a long time watching the steamers 
flitting to and fro, and the great ships floating out 
with the tide, and the busy crowds of people that 
swept round them in an unending stream. And 
so the second day came to an ineffectual end. 

Mrs Strake came up from her basement kitchen 
next morning with the breakfast tray, and a 
suggestion that the two ladies should open a 
school in their little sitting-room for young 
children. There was nothing of the kind in the 
neighbourhood, she went on to say, and the want 
of one was much felt. She herself would engage 
to find seven or eight scholars among her neigh- 
bours to begin with; and by putting a card in 
the window, they would no doubt before long 
have as many as they could find room for. Then 
she added that if the ladies agreed to her pro- 
position, she should want an extra shilling a week 
added to the rent, in consideration of the annoy- 
ance and dirt which a number of children 
ee” in and out of the house would cause 

er. 

Miss Granby, after thanking her, said that she 
would take a little time to consider the matter ; 
but at the end of a couple of hours she sent for 
Mrs Strake and told her that she and her niece 
had decided to accept the suggestion. So in the 
course of the day Miss Maria hunted out a few 
second-hand benches at a broker's shop, and 
purchased some spelling-books and other needful 
stock in trade, and on the Monday morning 
following the school was opened in due form. 
In a fortnight from the date of opening they 
had as many scholars as they could accommodate. 
It was a pretty sight to see the youngsters come 
trooping in of a morning as the clock struck 
nine, each bobbing a little courtesy, or touching 
a shining lock brushed carefully by loving hands 
before leaving home. Miss Maria they liked, 
though they stood considerably in awe of her ; 
but Miss Agnes they loved with all their hearts, 
as who, indeed, could have helped doing. 

The children were young and their parents 
oor, and Miss Maria’s charges were necessarily 
ow, so she soon discovered that, notwithstanding 
the number of her scholars, it was imperatively 
needful that she and Agnes should seek some 
additional mode of adding to their income. Con- 
sequently, Mrs Strake was again consulted, That 
slow-thinking person revolved the matter in her 
mind while washing up her pots and pans, then 
she went up-stairs and standing before Miss Maria, 
said abruptly : ‘Shirt-making.’ A blush mantled 
on Miss Maria’s cheek as the word fell on her 
ears; and after that, she fumed for a couple of 
days at the thought of two gentlewomen lowering 
themselves to do work of the character implied. 
But as the great fact that they could not make 
ends meet out of their present means forced itself 
more forcibly on her mind, she began to see the 
necessity of yielding, at all events for a time, and 
till something more eligible should offer itself. 
So Mrs Strake’s services were put in requisition, 
and by means of some occult influence possessed 
by her, our two ladies were — by one of 
the large outfitting firms in Lord Street with a 
number of shirts, ready cut out, which they were 
required to hem, fell, backstitch, gusset, and turn 
out complete at all points, and that for a sum so 


preposterously small that Miss Maria went red 
and white by turns with surprise and indignation 
when it was told her, as many unfortunate seam- 
stresses besides herself have done both before and 
since. The additional income from this source 
would have been hardly perceptible had not both 
aunt and niece sewed away hard and fast, early 
in the morning and late at night long after 
school hours were over, till cramped fingers and 
aching heads compelled them to leave off till 
the morrow. 


MEDICAL PRACTICE IN THE WEST OF 
ENGLAND. 


Ir used to be said that the march of civilisation 
was always going westward. Probably it is, and 
that is the reason why so many habits and theories 
remain in the western counties, civilisation not 
having yet driven them out. I suspect that when 
another generation has had time to show the 
benefits of compulsory education, there will not 
be in this western county such interesting patients 
as I have met with in my practice of twenty- 
three years. It is not to be understood that every 
one of the incidents actually occurred to me, but 
they either came within my personal knowledge 
or were told me by people upon whose statements 
I could rely. 

Now and then the belief in witchcraft appears 
either in conversation or in the police reports, A 
girl about twenty years of age had long suffered 
from headaches, which were largely due to workin 
in a noisy factory. Now, please to follow the old 
mother’s train of reasoning : the headaches resist 
the action of medicine—in which the west-country 
folk have the strongest faith—and there is no 
apparent earthly cause. The factory sounds are 
pt ol left out of court. Therefore, it is 
presumable that the girl is under some super- 
natural influence, or, in the old woman’s language, 
that she has been ‘overlooked,’ or that ‘some one 
have ’a put some’at upon her.’ Now for the cure. 
Jane Tomkins is going to the ‘wise woman’ at 
Wilston for ag gees advice, and takes the 
patient with her in the donkey cart—a Sunday 
expedition of ten miles out and ten miles home. 
But, alas! this was of no use; the fee was a 
sovereign, and the girl was all but destitute. The 
reader will be we. to learn that the headaches 
yielded to the quiet and good food of a household 
where Maria has long been a domestic servant. 
By the way, the errand which led Jane Tomkins 
to take her long drive to the ‘wise woman’ was 
rather interesting. Her husband had lost his 
wages on his way home after being ged and 
Jane hired the donkey and cart to seek the help 
of the Wilston witch. Now, this spiritual person 
required carnal reward ; for revealing the place 
where Jane’s twelve shillings had been lost, this 
mercenary prophet asked fifteen shillings ! 

But this credulity is not found only among the 
uneducated, I think that a shoe of a horse or 
donkey would be found in the dairy of most 
farmhouses which have been ao, for fifty 
years. A necklace made of short lengths of 
woody-nightshade is often put on a child who 
has had fits, to keep off evil influences. Witches 
and evil spirits are unwilling to pass over 
running water; this fact has been turned to 
account in this way: mercury by its fluidity is 
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supposed to cheat a short-sighted spirit, so it is 
worn in a little bottle hung round the neck night 
and day. I have seen this myself. 

Fifty or sixty = ago, the rector of a village 
near the town where the writer lives was famous 
as a witch-finder. I have never learnt what he 
did with his victims. I say victims, because I 
suspect that cruelty and injustice were done to 
many poor old women without any reason what- 
ever except the malignity of their neighbours. 

While some of my patients are credulous, they 
are also “7 fond of assigning causes to all their 
diseases. Happily, they are easily satisfied. For 
instance, an innkeeper had a feeble child who did 
not take much food. The father was much dis- 
turbed about this, and confided to the doctor his 
belief that the son ‘hadn’t got no glutcher to 
glutch anything’ ( ‘Glutch® is Somerset for 
*swallow.’) In infancy, the cause of all maladies 
is the ‘wind ;’ later, ‘teeth ;’ then comes the 
period of ‘worms.’ Later in life, everything 
arises from a ‘chill’ or a ‘strain.’ Both of 
these last are causes acting from the outside, 
be it noticed ; a subtle compliment to the sound- 
ness of west-country constitutions. We do not 
like to confess any weakness in ourselves: all 
illness must come from a chill (that is, the 
climate) or a strain (that is, violence). 

Townspeople are often troubled with sleepless- 
ness. Perhaps we do better in this way because 
we live with green grass before our eyes, Pro- 
fessor Bain says that this is very soothing. Fresh 
air and early hours are also soothing, so that we 
in the west are apt to be sleepy. I once saw a 
farmer sitting out in his field on a three-legged 
milking-stool, with the pail between his knees, 
sound asleep. The cow had walked off, leaving 
him there with rain pouring into his pail instead 
of milk. 

But another patient was constantly —- to 


and was much troubled by this tendency. One 
afternoon two parties—two or three persons in 
each—came to his house by appointment, and were 
sent into separate rooms. hile talking to the 
first set, he had occasion to go to another part of 
the house to fetch a paper from his private room, 
passing through the room in which the second set 
were waiting. He sat down at his writing-table 
to take out the paper, and fell asleep. No one 
went to look for him ; and when he awoke, about 
three-quarters of an hour later, all the people had 
left his house, tired of waiting. 

This gentleman gave me a curious instance of 
the survival of the old doctrine of ‘sympathy.’ 
Price, a farmer who rented some of his land, had 
borrowed some hayforks from my friend, who had 
also fields which he farmed himself. Some care- 
less person had placed a hayfork—prong upwards 
—against a haystack which was being made. The 
farmer’s son coming off the stack, slid down, instead 
of descending by the ladder in the usual way. 
He unfortunately struck his leg against one of 
the “me of the fork, producing a nasty wound, 
which went on badly, and eventually caused him 
to keep his bed. The landlord called at Price’s 
house one morning to ask for the return of his 
hayforks, and hearing of young Price’s accident, 
offered to call upon his medical man and ask him 
to go and see the injured man. ‘No, sir,’ said the 
mother ; ‘I won’t trouble you; I think we can 


fits of drowsiness. He was a professional man, | i 


manage without the doctor. And then she went 
on to say that all the hayforks should be returned 
at once except one, this being the one which 
had caused the accident. It had been wrapped up 
with certain herbs and buried in the garden, that 
the wound might be healed through the influence 
of the herbs on the weapon which caused the 
wound. I have never met with any other instance 
of belief in the doctrine of sympathy propounded 
by Sir Kenelm Digby about 1650. Many of our 
readers will remember the story which Digby tells 
about a man who had been wounded in a duel, 
and who had obtained the loan of the sword 
from his enemy. The weapon was covered with 
‘sympathetic powder’ and carefully laid aside. 
Then the wound became less painful; but a 
servant finding the sword, began to clean it, and 
the wounded man at once felt feverish, and the 
sore place grew hot and irritable. The patient 
suspected the cause of his pain, and ordered the 
powder to be again laid on the sword, which was 
carefully locked up until the wound had healed. 

It was a common thing in one district, twenty 
years ago, to see a pitchfork in a bedroom. This 

culiar weapon was so popular because a robber 
iad been wounded by one; and the two punctures, 
of unmistakable shape, had led to the conviction 
of the criminal. 

Very strange messages are sometimes sent. A 
favourite formula is, ‘I don’t expect she'll be alive 
again I get back.’ Notes are often very curious. 
This is a copy of the best I ever received : ‘GREEN- 
VALE, Ogest 11, 1879. Mr Toumkus. Sir if you 
Ples to send me one botol more the Lorshen Woter 
ea water]. Doses my Leg Gretel [a me deal 

ood 2 Boxes Ointment with Burge [the carrier 
then make out my A Count I am going to Live 
Greenvale by the midel the month of Siptember.— 
From your Obedient Sirvent 

‘ Btes [Please] to Exquise my Writing and Spill- 


ng. 

Dart of the difficulty which the untaught find 
in writing letters arises from the trouble they 
have in expressing their ideas, sometimes inclining 
to be over-particular about their words; for in- 
stance, the verb ‘create’ is always used when 


medicine is desired to bring an appetite. One of 


the most miserable old women I ever saw, when 
asked whether she could eat her food, said: ‘I 
thank—I praise my gloriful Heavenly Father—I 
have a middlingish stomick to my vittles.’ And 
a woman, to show how eager for his meals her 
husband was, said: ‘He do biial [bawl] for his 
vittles loud enough to zlat [crack] his kecker’ 
{windpipe]. This difficulty in giving shape to 
their ideas makes some patients very trying toa 
busy medical man. If asked, ‘What do you com- 
plain of?’ they seem to think it a sharp repartee 
to reply: ‘That is what I came to be told, sir, 
The answer from an impatient doctor used to be : 
‘Then just sit down for half an hour and think 
what you came here to tell me.’ 

A man came into the surgery one day with a lot 
of mud on his clothes. He was asked, ‘What 
have you been doing, John?’—‘O sir, ’twas all 
along o’ that there powny ; he zlipped up and he 
fell down, and he drawed [throwed] I down, and 
he drawed hisself down, and there we was booiith 
down together.’ This wonderful sentence, which 
is quite genuine, is equivalent to the fact that the 
pony had fallen and thrown the man. 
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These expressions are queer; but the ideas of 
nurses are queerer. Why should a newly born 
infant be smeared all over with lard? Or why 
should the poor little thing have its head anointed 
with brandy? I can account for this last practice 
on the part of many nurses, as I have seen the 
way in which they warm the spirit. The tempera- 
ture of her mouth being about the same as that 
of the infant’s head, the nurse takes a mouthful 
of brandy, and after allowing it time to grow 
thoroughly warm, she ejects some or all of thie 
diluted spirit into her hand and pours it over the 
little round head. Brandy must be very attractive 
to the poor, if one may judge from its universal 
use in emergencies, There is always consolation 
for the sorrowing relatives to be derived from it, 
even if the patient has gone beyond the need of 
stimulants. 

I knew an old farmer who was a doctor himself 
in a small way; for instance, he had his finger 
crushed ; and it was so treated (not by me) that 
the bone projected from the stump. This he took 
away by rubbing it down on the farmyard grind- 
stone! The medical man who piloted him through 
his childhood’s diseases must have practised about 
the beginning of the century, but he anticipated one 
point of modern practice, namely, dressing with 
fresh garden soil, as follows from the old man’s 
account of his treatment of an attack of fever : 
‘Dr John Franks, he wur a practical man, he 
wur, What d’ye think he did wi I when I had 
the veaver? [fever]. He told my mother she wur 
to have a hole dug in the géarden, and take I out 
of bed and put I néaked into 'thic there hole, cover 
I up, and there let I bide for zoo [so] long. 
Well, I got better, you knaw.’ And this being 
post hoc (treatment), was, of course, propter hoc. 

These notes have been mainly about patients. 
There is not much that is peculiar about country- 
doctors in the present day; they are very much 
like the rest of the faculty. But thirty years 
ago, many of them wore a white necktie and 
black clothes, such as are now considered suit- 
able for evening dress. This did not apply to 
the riding doctor, who went about on_horse- 
back in buckskin breeches and topboots. One 
gentleman of this kind left in his wardrobe 
at his death twenty-four pair of these enduring 
— and he was the consultant of the neigh- 

urhood, or, as his nickname went, the ‘one- 

ound-one man.’ Great was the consternation 
in a farmer’s family when, at the end of an 
attendance through a long illness, this buckskin 
physician sent in a bill for three hundred guineas. 
A similar emotion was felt by another farmer in 
the following circumstances. His wife had a 
tumour which needed removal; his own medical 
man was quite competent to do the operation, but 
the farmer wished a ‘ London doctor’ to officiate 
at the patient’s home, about a hundred and twenty 
miles trom town. When all was done and the 
London surgeon about to leave, the husband said : 
‘ Please, sir, what be I in your debt ?’—‘ Oh, let 
me see. Eighty guineas is the proper fee. The 
farmer very rue — went and found eighty 
ounds, and said: ‘I suppose that will do, sir?’ 
His own medical man would have received five 
or six pounds.) Mileage may be a very convenient 
basis for demanding a large fee, but surely it is a 
most fallacious and unjust mode of estimating the 
value of a medical man’s services. The guinea per 


mile of the old consultants probably arose from 
the cost of posting, which would be the only 
available means of reaching a patient in an 
emergency, or of getting into out-of-the-way 
ey at any time. But all this has been altered 
y the railway system, and consultants’ fees have 
been lowered. 

In the old times, the medical man was the 
friend of the family to such an extreme degree 
that when a new member was added, the doctor 
was expected to spend many hours with the re- 


joicing father and his friends. Pipes, beer, and a 


bowl of punch helped to swell the general cheer- 
fulness. 

A lady told me that the medical man who was 
in attendance at the time of her birth received 
from her father three guineas, half a loin of veal, 
and a hogshead of cider. I was once offered a 
pair of old silver sugar-tongs by way of a fee. 

The poor have a naked directness about their 
remarks which would astonish sensitive people. 
A foolish nurse once bent over the bed of a ver 
nervous woman and said to me in an awe-struc 
voice: ‘Do you think she will recover, sir?’— 
Going up some very narrow stairs to see a youn 
man who was seriously ill, his mother remarke 
to me: ‘These stairs are very awkward, sir—very 
bad for getting a corpse down.’ It may comfort 
the reader to know that the patient was much too 
dull of perception to be hurt by the unpleasant 
suggestion. 

Cautions are given in works on nursing against 
talking in whispers before the patient or in an 
undertone just outside his door, But imagine the 
training and tact of a London (not west-country) 
nurse who said to the gentleman in her charge : 
‘When the change has come, would you like your 
face washed every morning, sir? Some gentle- 
men do—they say it is so refreshing.’ In antici- 
pation, I suppose. But it was a delicate attention 
to the lifeless form. 

A little boy’s leg had been broken by a kick 
from a cow. While I was setting the fracture, 
the father, standing at the bottom of the bed, 
remarked sympathetically: ‘He allays wur a 
caddling [clumsy] little todad,’ 

But this is not the rule. Sympathy with 
suffering, kindness to their fellows in distress, 
and generosity out of all proportion to their 
means, are often met with among the simple west- 
country folk. With an instance of this I will 
close these notes : a labourer’s wife, with children 
of her own, bending over and caring for her neigh- 
bour when in ‘nature’s hour of trouble, and at 


the same time suffering from diphtheria ! \ 


WHO DID IT? 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER III. 


Wir the first gleam of daylight, Dick Ottery 
slipped out of the house and went down to the 
scene of the suspected murder, to search for some 
clue which might lead to the detection of the 
crime. He found the watch, as he had expected. 
It was lying on the floor at some distance, shat- 
tered. It had stopped at a quarter past two, and 
Dick gave a sigh oF relief, for he knew, as would 
everybody else, that at that moment he was engaged 
in the cricket-field, and that, therefore, whatever 
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suspicion might be coupled with his name would 
be cleared, unless it should be shown, upon 
examination of the watch, that its works were 
unbroken and that it had stopped in the usual 
course. 

The book which the poor old gentleman 
had been reading, an ancient copy of Camden’s 
Britannia, was still open on the table, and his 
spectacles lay upon it, as if he had paused in his 
reading to meditate. On the floor lay his hat and 
his stick. Dick knew the stick well—a plain cane 
with no knob or hook with which a deed of blood 
could have been committed, He examined the 
room, peered into the rat-holes in the flooring, 
scrutinised the soil outside for footmarks; but 
there was nothing whatever to betray the mur- 
derer. Then he examined the bushes around for 
traces of a hasty flight, looked for marks on the 
wall, all without result, so he returned to the 
house with the articles he had found. 

The news had of course very soon spread abroad 
that old Jethro Seaton of Colyton Hall had been 
found dead in his summer-house, and that foul- 
play was hinted at; and, as Dick had anticipated, 
people at once whispered to each other, as they 
talked of the affair over garden gates, at cottage 
doors, or in groups at the roadside, that young Mr 
Ottery had in one of his quarrels struck his uncle 
over the head and killed him. 

The inquest was held at the Hall. The evi- 
dence of Dr Waller was decisive—that death was 
not due to natural causes, such as a fit or apoplexy, 
but that the old gentleman had been struck vio- 
lently behind the ear by some blunt instrument, 
certainly not by the stick produced, and not by 
the chair, which had fallen also, And so, in the 
absence of all other evidence, the jury returned 
a verdict of ‘Wilful murder against some person 
or persons unknown;’ the hinted suspicion of a 
juryman who had once received a thrashing from 

ick for cruelty to a horse, that the nephew 
might know something about the death of his 
uncle, being at once quashed by the evidence of a 
watchmaker who oc that the mainspring of the 
watch found in the summer-house was broken, so 
that the hour indicated was exactly that at which 
the crime had been committed. 

On the next day, the remains of old Jethro 
Seaton were buried in the family vault; and, 
small claim as he had upon the affection of the 
people, he was followed to his last home by all the 
village, far more, it was understood, out of respect 
— affection for Dick and Mary Ottery than for 

im. 

It was strange that, amidst all the conjecture 
and sifting of evidence, no one had thought of 
associating Claude Shute with the crime—that is, 
nobody but Mary Ottery. So soon as Dick’s 
innocence was established in her mind, the 
terrible suspicion had arisen within her, and had 
refused to be dismissed by argument or sentiment, 
that the man who was really dearer to her than 
all else in the world could alone have committed 
the murder. Everything pointed to the proba- 
bility. He was at the Hall twenty minutes 
before the time indicated by the shattered watch 
as being that at which the deed was done. He 
had gone to London by the three o’clock train, 
and, so far as Mary could remember, he had only 
gone to London once or twice before during the 
, two years of his courtship. Most convincing evi- 


dence of all was the tone of the very last conversa- 
tion she had held with him, the result of which 
had been that he had unwillingly accepted his 
fate of being obliged to wait until the death of 
her uncle should bring about a change in domestic 
matters, 

And yet, knowing Claude Shute as Mary did, 
in spite of all, he seemed to her the very last man 
to commit such a deed in cold blood. Once, onl 
once, had she learned that he had a temper at all, 
but when he left her on this fatal afternoon, she 
remembered that it was far more in sorrow than 
in anger. 

On the other hand, if Claude Shute did not do 
it, who else could have possibly gained by such 
an act? Dick’s temper was much more of the 
kind which might lead to the committal of a 
terrible act oe: as this than was Claude’s, but 
Dick would have gained nothing which was not 
his already. Then an after-thought came to 
Mary’s mind: was it possible that Claude Shute 
could have murdered Jethro Seaton with the idea 
that suspicion would at once be directed on Dick, 
and that by so doing not only would he gain his 
object and put an end to the weary waiting for 
Mary, but would be rid of a seemingly implacable 
enemy ? 

Impossible! Impossible! The girl scouted the 
thought immediately after its occurrence. 

In due time Jethro Seaton’s will was brought 
by the family lawyer. Mary watched her brother’s 
face as he read it. It suddenly darkened, and he 

inted to the clause: ‘And to Claude Shute I 

queath the sum of five thousand pounds free of 
legacy duty.’ 

Mary’s heart sank, and she knew what her 
brother was going to say. 

‘Mary,’ he said, ‘Claude Shute murdered our 
poor old uncle. What I have always said to you 
about him is true—that he was a fawning, schem- 
ing humbug. Now you can see why he was so 
fond of uncle, and now I can see why he got rid 
of him.—Where is he now?’ 

Mary was so overcome with emotion that she 
knew not what to say. Could it be, she asked 
herself, that her Claude, the man whose lips had 
so often pressed hers, whose ring was still on 
her finger, that he was, as it seemed, merely a 
desperate schemer and fortune-hunter ; that his 
mouth had spoken what had never been in his 
heart ; and that he had murdered this poor old 
man merely to hasten the acquisition of a few 
thousand pounds ? 

At that moment the servant came in with a 
letter. Dick snatched it from the tray; it bore 
a foreign stamp, and was addressed in Claude's 
writing. He tore it open, and read : 


Hotel Royal, BOULEVARD ANSPACH, BRUSSELS. 

My pariinag Mary—If I must wait, I must 
do so in exile. I cannot be so near the fruit 
to attain which I have laboured so long, and 
feel that I must not touch it. Moreover, I dare 
not trust myself longer in the neighbourhood 
of the bulldog. You do not know me as an 
ill-tempered man; but I can be roused, and I 
feel that he will rouse me, and then I know 
that I shall say or do something which will 
render the gulf between him and me, wide as 
it already is, impassable. I do not know where 
I shall go from here; but if you want me, 
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write to this address, and 
letter will reach me. In great haste to catch 
the post, with kindest love to yourself and very 
kind regards to your good uncle.—Believe me, 
ever your affectionate CLAUDE SHUTE. 


wherever I am, the 


‘Sly blackgnard ! was Dick’s comment upon 
this epistle—‘I’m the bulldog, I suppose, and 
he dares to threaten me! And pretending not 
to know anything about what has happened. 
Peuh! It’s sickening.’ 

‘Dick,’ said Mary quietly, after she had read 
the letter two or three times, ‘in spite of all 

ou say, that is not the letter of a guilty man. 

or do I think the fact of his going abroad 
condemns him.’ 

‘Don’t it? By Jove, I think it does, though !’ 
exclaimed Dick. ‘He’s gone, so that he can 

lead an alibi, should suspicion be directed against 
Lies. He’s a clever fellow ; but he wasn't clever 
enough to calculate upon the evidence which could 
be got out of a broken watch, 

Mary had spoken from her heart and in firm 
belief when she gave her opinion that there was 


nothing suspicious either in the fact of Claude’s | 


going away or in the tone of the letter. She 
tte not believe him guilty, although appear- 
ances were so terribly against him that she 
admitted to herself that had he not been her 
lover she would have condemned him. 

‘That was why he got away,’ continued Dick, 
who was striding up and down the room with a 
brow as black as night. ‘He knew that suspicion 
would immediately be fixed on me; and it was 
just his game to get me out of the way, and to 
marry you with all poor old uncle’s money.—But 
what’s the use of wasting time in discussion ? 
We must act, and that immediately.’ 

‘What are you going to do, Dick?’ asked Mary 
in an agonised voice. 

‘What am I going to do? Why, put_ this 
letter in the of the Scotland 
have a warrant drawn up, get him arrested, and 
—hanged !’ replied her brother bitterly. 

a Dick—for my sake, don’t, implored the 

ir 
. Dick stopped short and looked at her. ‘ For 
our sake, don’t!’ he repeated. ‘Then you know 
1im to be guilty, and you are trying to screen 
him. If he is innocent, as you say he is, let 
him come and prove it in fair trial.’ 

‘But appearances are so much against him, 
urged the girl. ‘Consider, Dick, if that watch 
had not been found, appearances would equally 
have been against you.’ 

‘Very well ; then I should have asked to be 
tried,’ replied her brother. ‘If the man’s 
innocent, it will be proved.’ 

‘Stop! stop! only for a few moments,’ cried 
Mary. ‘I can’t think he did it! And yet— 
O my God, my heart will break!’ And, utterly 
overcome by her emotions, she sank to the 
ground, weeping bitterly. Her brother, having a 
wholesome contempt for feminine grief in general, 
and for his sister’s ebullition upon this occasion 
in particular, did not offer to raise her, but left 
the room. 

Mary remained for some minutes prostrate. 
Suddenly she sprang to her feet. ‘I must save 
him!’ she said to herself. ‘No one knows yet 
If I telegraph to him, he 


will have time to get away before the detectives 
can reach him. I may be doing wrong; pray 
God I am not; but I am sure he is innocent, 
although I am as sure that he would stand no 
chance before a jury. She ran up-stairs, put 
on her hat and cloak, and rushed through the 
gardens by a path which led to a gate in the 
wall opening on to the village street. What 
people thought to see her flying along dishevelled 
and wild-looking, she cared not, but, as if she 
was the criminal, crept swiftly by back lanes 
until she reached the railway station. Three 
times did she write the telegram: three times 
she tore it up as being absolutely illegible. The 
fourth time she succeeded better, and handed 
in: 
‘From Ottery, Colyton, to Shute, Hotel Royal, 
Boulevard Anspach, Brussels.—Fly for your life 
immediately on receiving this.’ The clerk looked 
at her after he had read it. 

‘It’s—it’s a cipher, she stammered ; ‘ Mr Shute 
will understand it.’ 

She placed a sovereign down, and rushed away, 
for the up-train would be due in a few minutes, 
and she guessed that Dick would go by it. 

‘Poor Miss Ottery,’ said the station-clerk. ‘If 
that there affair at the ’All ain’t touched her 
‘ead, I’m mistook ; she’s been an’ left her change 
behind her, an’ one ’ud think there was ghosts 
arter her by the way she run in.’ 


SLEEP AND SLEEPLESSNESS. 


Amonest the peculiarities which belong to man, 
and man only, there is none perhaps which exer- 
cises such a widespread or important influence as 
sleeplessness. Advancing civilisation has so far 
only increased it; and science, although it has 
made some valuable contributions to the im- 
mediate cause of sleep—that is, the mechanism in 
the body by which it is produced—stands almost 
powerless with regard to removing sleeplessness 
from the category of human ills. 

There is scarcely anything upon which so many 
dogmatic and yet varying opinions are expressed 
as the amount of sleep required by individuals. 
There are many who consider the Great Alfred’s 
division of time into eight hours for labour, eight 
for amusement, and eight for sleep, as the best 
possible one. Others, again, cite instances of 
‘reat men who have influenced the world and yet 
ane taken very little sleep, as showing that eight 
hours is too much. ‘The elder Descrogilles is 

rhaps the most extreme example, having slept 
Put two hours in the twenty-four ; Jeremy Taylor 
comes next with an allowance of three hours ; 
then Baxter and Wesley with four and six hours 
respectively. But it is useless to attempt to 
adduce any rule from isolated examples; the 
individual wants in each case must be considered, 
and nature is the surest guide in indicating how 
much sleep is necessary for the purpose of resting 
the brain and repairing the nervous system, 
Some, no doubt, indulge themselves too freely, 
as was the case with the medical student who 
started the strange theory that sleep was the 
natural condition of man, and therefore slept 
eighteen hours a day, until he died in consequence 
of apoplexy. Others, again, with an almost over- 
powering tendency to somnolence, have seen the 
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wisdom of keeping it in check, and been to some 
extent rewarded. Lord Hailes, when composing 
his Annals of Scotland, constantly resorted to a 
wheel-chair he kept in his study, that he might 
be driven ead about by a servant, to dispel his 
disposition to slumber, and in church could only 
keep himself awake during the sermon by crunch- 
ing sweetmeats. Dr Johnson had to fight against 
the same tendency; and Thomson, the author of 
the Seasons, passed an undue proportion of his 
time in bed. There are some people, again, 
who can sleep or wake at will. Napoleon Bona- 
parte is an example, as was also Quin the actor ; 
and another occurs in Captain Barclay, who 
walked a thousand miles in a thousand consecu- 
tive hours, dozing regularly off to sleep when he 
had completed his mile, and waking in time to 
renew it. Plenty of instances also abound where 
sleep has been indulged in under the least favour- 
able circumstances. Sir Walter Scott has told us 
how the North American Indians, when at the 
stake of torture, will sleep on the least inter- 
mission of agony until the fire is or to waken 
them. Many have slept on the rack. Poor little 
factory children have fallen asleep from sheer 
weariness, and yet continued to move their hands 
and fingers as if at work. Soldiers have slept 
during a march, as in the case of those retreating 
with Sir John Moore from Corunna; whilst 
others, again, have slept sound with the roar of 
artillery around them. 

Still, in spite of the fact that the absence of sleep 
cannot long be healthfully sustained, and that we 
can bear the privation of fire, food, and even drink, 
longer than we can the want of sleep, the utmost 
misery from sleeplessness is a common and fami- 
liar occurrence. The remedies which have been 
proposed for it would fill a volume, all sometimes 
as impossible and as irritating to the sufferer as 
the Chinese recommendation, to divest the mind 
of all unpleasant images, painful reminiscences, 
retrospective sorrows, and prospective griefs. The 
most celebrated and perhaps the most efficacious 
method for procuring sleep that has been devised 
was originated by a Mr Gardner, who, amongst 
other things, had remedies for many evils, such 
as for allaying thirst where no liquid element 
could be procured, for improving the eyesight 
by various contrived glasses, and for 
appeasing hunger. His sleeplessness, however— 
resulting from a severe spine injury in being 
thrown from a chaise—had been almost intoler- 
able for years, until he discovered a means, which 
never afterwards failed him, of commanding sleep 
at will. The discovery caused some stir at the 
time, and many eminent persons adopted it, and 
gave testimonials as to its efficacy. Now, however, 
that it has dropped almost out of existence, it 
may be a boon to many to have its formula repro- 
duced. The sufferer who has wooed sleep in vain 
is, according to Mr Gardner, to lie on his right 
side, with his head comfortably placed on the 
pillow, having the neck straight, so that respira- 
tion may not be impeded, The lips are then to 
be closed slightly and a rather full inspiration 
taken, breathing through the nostrils as much as 
possible. The full inspiration taken, the lungs 
are to be left to their own action. Attention 
must now be fixed upon the respiration, The 
person must imagine that he sees the breath 
passing from his nostrils in a continuous stream, 


just before retiring to rest, will 


and at the instant he brings his mind to conceive 
this apart from all other ideas, consciousness 
leaves him—or at least so says the recipe—and 
he falls asleep. If this method does not at once 
succeed, it is to be persevered in, and if properly 
carried out, is believed to prove infallible. It is 
founded on the principle that monotony, or the 
influence on the a of a single idea, induces 
slumber; and, as such, is but another form of 
different methods which are familiar to a great 
many. 

Sir Thomas Brown found it a most effectual 
soporific to repeat some verses on which the well- 


known Evening Hymn was founded. Rabelais 


tells us of some monks who, when wakeful, reso- 
lutely set themselves to prayer, and who, before 
they had concluded half-a-dozen aves or pater- 
nosters, fell asleep. Franklin took his air-bath ; 
Sir John Sinclair counted; whilst Sir John 
Rennie, when engaged on public works, never 
went to sleep without previously having his hair 
combed at the back of his head with a he tooth- 
comb and rubbed gently with the palm of the 
hand. Combing the hair, brushing the forehead 
with a soft shaving-brush, or fanning, all are good 
as sleep-inducers, and might well be tried on 
sleepless children, although perhaps the Spanish 
practice of getting babies off to sleep by rubbing 
the space between the cervical and lumbar verte- 
brae—that is, between the neck and the waist— 
with the hand, as it is reputed never to have failed, 
would be a shorter road to the same goal. 

We are considering the question, it must be 
understood, without taking such potent remedies 
as narcotics into account, for their administration 
requires the skill and the supervision of a medical 
attendant. One or two remarks, therefore, as 
regards the reason of Mr Gardner’s formula may 
induce some to: have more faith in what at least 
can be nothing but a harmless and easy plan. 
The direction to lie on the right side is supported 
by the knowledge that the heart, being more 
towards the left side of the thorax, has freer 
action when the body rests on the right. The 
advice to breathe through the nostrils as much 
as possible, although scientifically approved, is 
one which civilised people rarely adopt. The 
wild Indian’s mother makes a practice of closing 
her babe’s lips when asleep, and thus induces 
the habit of breathing through the nose, which 
nature has provided with a special apparatus 
whereby the air is warmed before it passes to 
the lungs. But so much have we deviated from 
this healthful and natural practice, that Mr 
Gardner qualifies his advice to breathe through 
the nostrils by saying, ‘as much as possible.’ 

One of the most effectual means of preventing 
wakefulness is, however, to remove the cause. 
It may be said that none but the patient can 
minister to ‘a mind diseased, that no one can at 
all times fly from or avoid great mental pain, 
or, in fact, an amount of physical pain sufficient 
to keep a person awake. But sleeplessness is 
often the result of far simpler causes. A bright 
light in the room, an unaccustomed noise, an 
uncomfortable bed, are causes which suffice to 
keep some people awake. Any strong intellec- 
tual effort, such as an —e game of chess 

the circula- 
tion in the brain at such an unnatural tension 
that sleep is impossible. Tea and coffee cause 
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wakefulness also, by the increased activity in 
the circulation, just as much as cold, which pro- 
duces a derangement in the circulation and a 
certain amount of discomfort. Remedies for all 
these are, as a rule, in every person’s power, and 
only require the exercise of a little thought. A 
sensation of dry burning heat in the soles of the 
feet and palms of the hand, which accompanies 
certain diseases in some people, is another cause 
of sleeplessness ; but that will give way if spong- 
ing the parts with vinegar and water is resorted 
to. Where wakefulness is the result of exhaus- 
tion from want of food, a glass of cold water or 
pale ale, or the eating of a sandwich, will, by 
setting up activity in the abdominal organs, 
divert the superabundant blood from the head, 
and thus draw off the source by which the unnatu- 
ral activity of the brain was sustained. Another 
cause of sleeplessness, which is, however, too little 
recognised, is the taking of stimulating drinks ; 
and in this, an effort of the will to forsake the 
habit is all that is necessary in the way of a 
cure. 

The effects of protracted wakefulness are such 
that the strongest constitution cannot resist them, 
and it therefore becomes all to try to overcome 
a habit which may have very serious conse- 
quences. Newton’s mind was impaired by the 
privation of sleep in his old age, and the mental 
stupor which darkened the closing years of 
Southey’s life was preceded by it. But perhaps 
one reason why the most gifted minds have 
been afllicted by wakefulness is, that bodily exer- 
cise is too often neglected by people devoted to 
intellectual pursuits. There is no better soporific 
than plenty of outdoor exercise, carried even, 
in extreme cases of wakefulness, to a sense of 
fatigue. Horace, in his Satires, recommended 
the swimming of the Tiber three times as a 
means of procuring deep repose ; and the science 
of the present day, with all its array of facts, has 
little better advice to give. 


THE DEADWOOD COACH. 


“ ITS EARLY HISTORY—ATTACKS BY INDIANS AND 


HIGHWAYMEN. 


THE late performances of the ‘Wild West’ at the 
American Exhibition, and the introduction of the 
Deadwood Coach, have suggested that useful, 
though by no means ornamental or comfortable, 
conveyance to me as the subject of this sketch. 
As my acquaintance with it extended over a 
period of eight years, I feel competent to give its 
history, and can at the same time vouch for the 
facts. 

As early as 1876, the Deadwood Coach made 
its first appearance on the streets of Cheyenne, a 
frontier city on the Union Pacific Railroad, distant 
about three hundred and twenty miles from the 
metropolis of the Black Hills. This route was 
stocked and equipped by Gilmer, Salisbury, & Co., 
a stage Company well known throughout the 
West, who afterwards also stocked the Sidney 
route, with the town of that name as its southern 
terminus, also on the Union Pacific Road, but 
east of Cheyenne, and a shorter distance to Dead- 
wood. The first named accommodated passengers 


and mails from the west, and entered the Hills 
from the south and on the west side; while 
the latter accommodated travel from the east, and 
entered the Hills from the south and on the east 
side. Early in 1877 the North-western Stage Com- 
pany stocked and equipped a route from the north- 
east, with Bismarck—situated on the Missouri 
River at the point where the Northern Pacific 
Railroad crossed that stream—for their eastern 
terminus, distant also about three hundred miles. 
This route accommodated the travel from the 
north-west and steamboat passengers, In 1881 
this last-named route was abandoned, and the 
stock transferred to the Pierre route, the shortest 
of all, being only two hundred and ten miles, 
when the Chicago and North-western Railroad 


Company extended their road to Pierre on the 


Missouri River, and afforded the most direct road 
from Chicago to Deadwood. 

Besides these routes, one from Kearney Junc- 
tion, Nebraska, the western terminus of the 
Burlington and Missouri River Railroad, a point 
two hundred miles east of Sidney, and over 
four hundred miles to Deadwood, was _ estab- 
lished in the early spring of 1877, and operated 
by a banker named Dake. This stage-line, 
though, had a short life; the road was neces- 
sarily located through the great Sioux Reserva- 
tion; and although the treaty with the Sioux 
provided for such a highway, yet the Indians 
themselves, while not objecting very strongly to 
the Sidney route, were very much enraged at both 
the Bismarck and Kearney ; and a few montlis 
after the latter was first located, and while it was 
still in its infancy, the Indians murdered one 
of the drivers, and acted in such a threatening 
manner that the proprietor made an appeal to 
the government for military protection. This, 
however, was refused, and he withdrew his coaches 
and stock. 

The Indians then turned their attention to the 
Bismarck Road; they stole a good many of the 
Stage Companies’ horses, and, despite the fact that 
each coach was accompanied by an armed outrider 
and guard besides the driver, they succeeded in 
1877 in taking possession of one, rifling the mail- 
pouches, and attempting to break open the steel 
safe in which valuable express packages were 
carried ; but their efforts proving futile in this, 
they left the coach in disgust, taking the horses 
with them, The passengers, driver, and guard 
were fortunately enabled to escape by hiding in a 
dense thicket at the side of the road; and the 
Indians perceiving a large mule-train a short dis- 
tance off, left without making any attack on the 
thicket, which otherwise they would undoubtedly 
have done. In the face of a larger force, the red- 
skins are very discreet and cowardly, especially if 
that force is made up of frontiersmen, their mode 
of attack being always in the shape of a surprise 
unless their numbers far exceed that of the oppos- 
ing party. Again, in’77 a party of Sioux chased 
another coach on the same route, and made life 
very uncomfortable for the passengers, driver, 
and guard by a continual shower of arrows and 
bullets; but this time the only escape for the 
occupants was in flight. The four-horse team, 
however, proved their mettle by distancing the 
— ridden by the Indians, and carried their 

ad safely to the stage station, where plenty of 
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help was at hand to withstand an attack. After 

this, the Indians gave up bothering the coaches, 

and satisfied themselves by attacking small emi- 
nt outfits and stealing horses. 

But if the Sidney and Cheyenne coaches escaped 
molestation by the Indians, the highwaymen 
(called road-agents) made up for it. On these 
roads, in ’77 and ’78, it was almost the rule for 
the passenger coaches to be ‘held up’ somewhere 
en route by these modern Dick Turpins, who would 
spring from the earth as it were, and notify 
the driver of their presence by a loud command to 
‘halt ;’ and as their appearance was so sudden, 
they had the ‘drop, and the command would be 
complied with. Then the passengers would be 
ordered to alight with their hands up, receiving 
the cheering intelligence from the leader, backe 
by two revolvers ready cocked, that any attempt 
to drop their hands would be followed by instant 
death. Standing in a row with hands elevated 
over their heads, they would have to await their 
turn to be searched, which was performed in a 
most scientific and systematic manner by members 
of the gang, who usually were not content with 
rifling the pockets of their victims, but, as a rule, 
made them remove their boots, socks, and outer 
garments, These, however, they were allowed to 


The two attacks which received the most. atten- 
tion and provoked the most determined pursuit 
were made on the Cheyenne road in the early 
spring of ’77 and the autumn of ’78& The first 
occurred on Whitewood Creek, about four miles 
south-west of Deadwood. The coach had a full 
load of passengers, who, rejoicing that their 
long journey from Cheyenne was nearly com- 
pleted without molestation, were looking forward 
to the good supper and warm bed awaiting them 
at their journey’s end. The driver, Johnny 
Slaughter, one of the best in the Company’s 
employ, was handling the reins over his four 
spanking horses, and carefully guiding them 
over the rocky road while he talked with or 
listened to the remarks of the occupant of the 
box-seat ; when suddenly, without the slightest 
warning, the report of a gun was heard, and poor 
Slaughter fell forward, mortally wounded. The 
horses took fright, and ran off in the direction of 
Deadwood at a break-neck speed, threatening to 
hurl the coach either over the rocky bank into 
the creek on one side, or against the large pine- 
trees on the other ; but, more by good luck than 
good management, for a passenger had succeeded 
in getting hold of the reins, took the ill-fated 
coach safely into Deadwood. A determined pur- 


resume after the departure of their unwelcome | suit ensued; but to this day the murderer of 
guests. Ladies were treated gallantly, the leader Johnny Slaughter has never been captured, and 
of the road-agents often accepting a kiss as pay- | the mystery remains unsolved as to why any 
ment of the toll extorted from travellers ; but in | road-agent should deliberately murder the driver 


case of refusal of this favour by some belle who 
disliked having her lips polluted, a systematic 
search was the result, and her money and other 
valuables went to fill the coffers of the despera- 
does. 

The position of these passengers can be described, 
but must be experienced to be appreciated. One 
can fancy being awoke in the middle of the night 
on the prairie, with no shelter or assistance near, 
and ordered by masked men, armed with revolvers 
and shot-guns, held cocked in a seemingly careless 
manner close to your head, to undress and give up 
all your valuables ; and most ey: too, the 
weather was inclement, for bright moonlight 
nights were rarely chosen to hold u 
The position, as I say, must be felt to be 
thoroughly appreciated. The mail-pouches were 
not forgotten, but were usually carried off, the 
contents carefully sorted out, and any letters 
supposed to contain money appropriated, and the 
pouches left somewhere on the road for the next 
coach to pick up. Usually, these gangs of road- 
agents numbered five or six ; but it is on record 
that in many instances one man has done all the 
work, and most thoroughly too, assisted by a 
number of dummies arranged near the road, 
armed with long sticks, which to the frightened 
men and women just rudely awakened, bore a 
most unpleasant resemblance to rifles. Many a 
reader will say: ‘But how is this possible? I 
thought every passenger would carry arms and 
fight.’ True; mostly every one did carry weapons, 
and I have heard many tell beforehand the recep- 
tion they would give a road-agent; but very 
rarely did it happen that, when the command 
to halt was given, any of these braves could get 
their weapons in readiness. In fact, a man cannot 
tell what he would do until the time comes, and 
then usually acts in just the opposite manner from 
that he had expected. 


a coach. 


of the coach; for usually these men were un- 
molested even after refusing to obey the command 
to halt, the bullets in that event being directed 
against the horses. The road at the place of 
attack was very rough, the timber and bush on 
the side from which the shot was fired being very 
dense, while the steep and rocky bank of the 
creek on the ry nag side was sure evidence that 
the point had been selected by an experienced 
hand, but by which one of the numerous gangs 
that infested the country at that time has never 
been ascertained. 

The other attack was made on the ironclad 
treasure coach, one built expressly for conveying 
the gold bullion from the Hills to the railroad. 
It was a beautiful afternoon in the autumn of 
78; the stock-tender at Canyon Spring Station, 
thirty miles south-west from Deadwood, was await- 
ing the arrival of the ironclad ; his change of four 
horses stood in their stalls ready harnessed, 
and impatiently awaiting their daily drive. The 
station was one of the most secluded on the road, 
the nearest house being ten miles distant. The 
single log building formed shelter for the stock- 
tender, the only inhabitant, as well as the horses 
under his charge. The location on a rocky ledge 
at the head of a deep canyon, with a background 
of heavy timber and underbrush, was one of the 
most suitable for a tragedy, and the lonely posi- 
tion of the stock-tender one not to be coveted ; 
but he appeared well contented, and happy as he 
sat outside the log building, smoking and readin 
an old illustrated paper that one of the drivers had 
good-naturedly supplied him with. But he starts 
to his feet as he hears horse’s hoofs treading the 
rocky road just in time to salute a stranger well 
mounted and armed, who politely requests a 
drink of water. 

Without hesitation the occupant turns into 
the stable to get a drink from a bucket set 
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in a cool place, and with the tin cup starts 
again for the open air. But the air of politeness 
has left his stranger visitor, and besides he has 
been joined by eight companions, all as well 
mounted and armed as the first ; and as the stock- 
tender steps to the door with the water, he is 
pone Bi x taken aback at the sight which meets 
his view: nine rifles are pointed directly at his 
head, and he is commanded to throw up his hands 
at once. This done, a rope is found, and _ his 
hands and legs pinioned securely, a gag placed in 
his mouth, and without ceremony he is tossed 
into a manger. His captors then knocked out the 
mud chinking between the logs in the front wall 
of the stable, and with the muzzles of their rifles 
inserted in these temporary portholes, awaited the 
arrival of the coach. 

Their plans had been well matured, and they 
evidently know what they have come for, and 
are prepared to take desperate means to obtain 
their booty. The coach is driven to the stable 
without any intimation of the reception awaiting 
the occupants, who ought to be six or seven 
in number, well armed, and on the look-out 
for attack. But by an accident, this particular 
coach has a short number of guards, only three 
regulars, besides one volunteer in the shape of a 
telegraph operator named Campbell, who, being 
pressed for time, entreated the agent at Deadwooc 
so earnestly to allow him to go out on this coach, 
that, despite their orders to the contrary, he was 

rmitted todo so. As Gene, the driver, stopped 

is horses, and Gale Hill, one of the guards 
who rode beside him, rose to dismount, a volley 
was fired by the men concealed in the building, 
and poor Campbell, who was sitting on the 
middle seat in range of the porthole in the 
iron door of the coach, fell dead with three or 
four bullets in his body. Gale Hill also was 
wounded in several places, but managed to crawl 
to the rear of the building, where, through a 
window, he opened fire on the robbers, but in a 
few moments dropped from loss of blood, and 
was afterwards found in the grass nearly dead. 
The other two guards managed to scramble out 
of the coach on the opposite side from the stable, 
and took refuge behind the trees, where the 

were overcome by the robbers and disarmed. 
Gene, who had fortunately escaped, but not left 
his driver’s seat, was ordered down, and forced to 
walk in front of them towards the trees behind 
which the guards had taken refuge. Here he, 
too, was disarmed, leaving the road-agents entire 
masters of the situation. The coach was at once 
relieved of its load of bullion, valued at about 
twenty thousand dollars; and the road-agents 
separating, and carrying with them the gold 
bricks, escaped. Gale Hill, after a long and 
serious illness, recovered, and resumed his occupa- 
tion as guard. 

Notwithstanding that a determined pursuit after 
the robbers was made by a large party, headed 
by Ed Cook, the superintendent of the Stage 
Company, yet only two of the gang were con- 
victed, although all the bullion taken was re- 
covered, 

After this last attack, men suspected as road- 
agents were evidently of the opinion that the 
country was not a healthy one, especially as three 
of the worst had been hanged by Vigilance Com- 
mittees about this time ; and from that time on, 


but little trouble was given by the balance of the 
suspected men, and the passengers to and from 
the Hills could travel in comfort so far as attacks 
from highwaymen were concerned. 


THE ‘BATTLE’ OF BOSENDEN. 
AN INCIDENT IN KENTISH HISTORY. 


BosENDEN is an old-fashioned farmstead, situated 
in what our American cousins would call a ‘clear- 
ing,’ in the picturesque woodland district known 
to Kentish men as the Forest of Blean, which 
extends from the valley of the Stour to the shores 
of the German Ocean. Only once in the course 
of its history has Bosenden Farm been aroused 
from the peaceful quietude which seems naturally 
to attend a secluded spot, nearly surrounded by 
the woods, with the sea rolling calmly in the 
distance. That one exceptional day was Thurs- 
day the 81st of May 1838, just fifty years ago, 
when the ‘battle’ occurred which we propose to 
describe. 

The ancient city of Canterbury—from which 
Bosenden is distant about five miles—was startled 
in the autumn of 1832 by the arrival of a stranger, 
who took rooms at one of the principal hotels in 
the city, and soon contrived to make himself the 
centre of attraction in the neighbourhood. He 
announced himself as Sir William Courtenay, 
Knight of Malta, a member of the well-known 
Devonshire family bearing the name which he 
assumed. In dress, manners, opinions, and 
general style of living, it was apparently the main 
object in life of this gentleman to act as differ- 
ently as possible from the multitude around him. 
He wore his hair in long locks, floating over his 
shoulders, with a beard and moustache, which 
were appendages unknown among Englishmen in 
those days, assimilating his appearance as far as he 
could to the portraits of our Saviour. He dressed 
in various costumes of an oriental type, often 
appearing in a tunic and cloak made of red velvet, 
adorned with embroidery, and was armed some- 
times with a sword, sometimes with pistols stuck 
in his girdle. He was an expert horseman, and 
constantly rode about the neighbourhood. 

Doubts were entertained from the first as to 
whether this personage had any claim to the name 
by which he called himself ; but it was evident 
that he was a man of excellent abilities, an eloquent 
speaker, one who had travelled much, and mingled 
with the best society. Those were the days of 
the first Reform Bill, and Sir William Courtenay 
soon came before the East Kent public as the 
editor of a newspaper devoted to advocating the 
interests of the people, which was called the 
British Lion, and was headed with a representa- 
tion of that animal in a most ferocious attitude. 
Several copies of this paper are in the writer’s 
possession, and are well worth study as a literary 
curiosity. The title-page is headed with texts 
and mottoes, such as, ‘Justice to the Poor, Justice 
to the Rich ;’ ‘The British Lion vill be Free ;’ 
‘Heaven is his Throne, the Earth is His Foot- 
stool ;’ ‘The Root of all Evil is in the Church ;’ 
and others of similar character. Encouraged by 
the success of his journal, Sir William aspired to 
a place in the House of Commons ; and when a 
vacancy occurred in the representation of Canter- 
bury towards the close of the year 1832, he was 
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was not successful ; but he polled a large number 
of votes, many influential persons in the neigh- 
bourhood being among his supporters. 

For several months Sir William was the greatest 
‘lion’ in Kent. But in the following year an 
untoward event put a temporary stop to his public 
career. He was tried and condemned for perjury, 
in giving evidence at a trial of some local smug- 
glers, on behalf of whom he had come forward as 
a witness, and was sentenced to a term of im- 
prisonment. His place of captivity, however, 
was shortly changed from Maidstone gaol to 
Barming Lunatic Asylum, as those who were in 
charge of him believed that he was not quite 
accountable for his actions. At the asylum he 
remained in confinement for about four years, 
until he was released at the solicitation of his 
relatives in the west of England, who were now 
found to be not the Devonshire family of Cour- 
tenay, but the Cornish family of Thom—the self- 
styled Sir William being the son of a gentleman 
of that name, and his proper name being John 
Nicholls Thom. 

Soon after his release, Sir William, as he was 
still called in East Kent, came to revisit the 
scene of his former adventures, and stayed for 
some time at the house of Mr Francis, a country 
gentleman living at Boughton, on the western 
side of the Forest of Blean, some six miles from 
Canterbury. Sir William now commenced a 
second edition of his career as a social reformer. 
Resuming his old dress, he spent day after day in 
visiting the villages in the Blean district, making 
the acquaintance of the villagers, and inspiring 
them gradually with an intense attachment to 
himself. At that time, a considerable part of the 
‘forest’ had never been formed into a parish, but 
was an extra-parochial district—or ‘ ville” as such 
districts are called in Kent—without church or 
school or any religious or educational organisa- 
tion, known as the Ville of Dunkirk. Gradually 
Sir William added to his character of social 
reformer that of an inspired prophet and religious 
teacher. Gifted with great natural eloquence, 
and possessing many of the qualities needed in a 
leader of men, he was quite as successful in this 
role as in the former one which he had assumed. 
On one or two occasions he celebrated religious 
rites, such as blessing little children, anointing 
his followers, and administering a communion of 
bread and water. Ina short time Courtenay had 
gathered round him a numerous and devoted 
band of adherents, some looking upon him as a 
reformer who would redress the wrongs of the poor 
and oppressed ; and others regarding him as a 
teacher and saviour sent from above. Mr Francis 
warned Courtenay against making any dangerous 
use of the influence which he had gained among 
the peasantry, and soon after bade good-bye to his 
guest, who then took up his quarters at Bosenden 
Farm, occupied at that time by a farmer named 
Culver, who was one of Courtenay’s firm adher- 
ents, 

Bosenden Farm now became for several months 
the centre of a movement which was socialistic 
in one aspect and religious in another. Still, 
nothing was done which could bring Courtenay 
or his followers into collision with the law of 
the land. Such a collision was, however, seen 
to be inevitable, and at last it came. For the 


account of what follows the writer is indebted to 
a history in manuscript, penned at the time b 
the Rev. C. R. Handley, then vicar of Hernhill, 
a parish in which Courtenay had gained a large 
number of adherents. 

On the afternoon of Sunday, May 27, 1838, 
Courtenay preached before a large congregation 
on Boughton Hill, half-way between Canterbury 
and Faversham. He chose as his text, ‘Go to 
now, ye rich men, weep and howl for the mise- 
ries that shall come upon you;’ and on these 
words he based a discourse of a very inflammatory 
nature. The outcome of it was seen on the follow- 
ing Tuesday morning, May 29, when Courtenay, 
mounted on horseback, and followed by a crowd 
of his adherents, went in procession through the 
villages of Hernhill, Goodnestone, and Boughton, 
exhorting people to join his standard, and bearin 
a loaf of bread carried on a pole, as an outwa 
and visible sign of the plenty which his followers 
would secure. On the following day, Wednesday, 
a procession of a similar character was formed 
through Selling, Sheldwich, Throwley, and other 
a lying on the south side of the London and 

over Road. Meantime, the local magistrates had 
been in consultation, and warrants were issued 
for the apprehension of Courtenay and two of his 
followers. 

Early on the morning of Thursday, May 31, 
John Mears, a constable, went to Bosenden Farm 
to execute this warrant, accompanied by his 
brother Nicholas and another man. That morn- 
ing witnessed a scene of extraordinary excitement 
at the usually quiet old farm, At an early hour, 
Courtenay assembled his men and _ harangued 
them with even more than his usual earnestness : 
he told them that he had come from heaven, 
and that on that day he was going to usher 
in the millennium and put an end to all injustice 
and oppression. He promised those who followed 
him and had been anointed by him that they 
should be invulnerable if any troops should 
attack them; and asserted that even should he 
be slain, he would, like our Saviour, rise again 
on the third day. He administered a communion 
in bread and water, and received the homage 
of his followers, two of whom even fell down 
and worshipped him. Presently he fired his 
pistol, which he had loaded with tow and particles 
of iron, into the air, and as the bright particles 
descended, a strain of music was heard in the 
distance. This appears to have been a skilful 
device contrived for the occasion, the music really 
proceeding from a flute played by one of his 
adherents concealed in the wood. It is a proof of 
the powerful hold which Courtenay had obtained 
over his followers, that some of them firmly 
believed that he could tell all that they were 
doing, even when at a distance from him, 

Mears, the brother of the constable, on arriv- 
ing at the farm, began to remonstrate with 
Courtenay concerning his conduct, before getting 
his brother to produce the warrant. Courtenay 
imagining that it was the constable who was 
speaking to him, fired at him, and killed him 
on the spot; and at his command, his followers 
seized the wo A and threw it into a ditch, War 
was now openly declared against the constituted 
authorities, But the campaign was a brief one: 
the day that saw it open witnessed its close. 
After breakfasting with his followers, Courtenay 
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proceeded for another triumphal march through 
the neighbourhood, marching on this occasion 
to the house of his former friend, Mr Francis, 
where he supplied his men with refreshments at 
that gentleman’s expense ; after which, he retired 
again to Bosenden, and encamped in the woods 
near the farm. 

The news that Courtenay had at last defied 
the law and shot the brother of the constable 
spread on rapid wings. One messenger had gone 
in haste to the nearest magistrate, and another 
to the barracks at Canterbury for a force of 
military, in case they should be needed. About 
mid-day, Sir Norton Knatchbull, Dr Poore, and 
two other magistrates, appeared, together with 
Major Armstrong, Lieutenant Bennett, and one 
hundred men of the 45th Regiment from Canter- 
bury. According to a plan made at the time, 
which is in the writer’s possession, the insur- 
gents were found encamped a short distance 
north-west of Bosenden Farm, in a valley through 
which a tiny stream meanders—not far from 
the boundary-line between the estates of which 
at the present time the respective possessors are 
Mr E. 8. Dawes and Mr G, B. Gipps. 

As to the exact details of what followed, the 
evidence is, as might be expected, rather conflict- 
ing ; but on comparing accounts, we gather that 
Courtenay’s party were found to number rather 
more than a hundred men. They were all armed 
with heavy sticks and bludgeons, and as soon as 
they perceived the arrival of the soldiers, they put 
themselves in a defensive attitude. On coming 
to close quarters, Lieutenant Bennett, a young 
and gallant officer, stepped to the front and called 
upon Courtenay to surrender himself. Courtenay 
replied by stepping forward in his turn and 
instantaneously firing upon the lieutenant with 
such a true aim that the young officer fell dead 
on the spot. One of the soldiers, seeing his 
officer fall, at once fired, and Courtenay fell dead. 
Courtenay’s men, nothing daunted, at once 
attacked the military, and a desperate contlict 
ensued. ‘The insurgents fought with a courage 
which did credit to the training which they had 
received from their leader; and the fight was 
prolonged for some time. It was mid-day when 
the soldiers arrived, and they did not return to 
their quarters until seven o’clock in the evening. 
Courtenay’s followers were, in spite of their 
efforts, overpowered by the disciplined force ; and 
when the combat was over, it was found that on 
the side of the rioters eight had been killed and 
seven severely wounded ; while on the side of 
the military two had been killed and six had 
been wounded. Add to these casualties the death 
of Mears in the early morning, and the results 
are seen to be severe for this insurrection of 
a day. 

The bodies of the slain were carried to the 
nearest inn, the Lion, in the Ville of Dunkirk. 
We need not dwell on the inquests which were 
subsequently held; but we must linger for a 
moment upon the events of the day on which 
Sir William and his deceased followers were 
buried in the quiet churchyard at Hernhill, about 
two miles from the scene of the ‘battle’ The 
body of Courtenay remained at the Lion until 
the morning of Tuesday, June 5, during which 
time it was visited by at least twenty thousand 
persons, many of whom seemed to be under the 


impression that within a few days the dead man 
would fulfil his promise of rising again. But 
when more than a week had passed, these ex- 
pectations began to subside. he funeral took 
place in the morning, in the presence of about 
one hundred and twenty persons; the usual 
service was read, but the body was not taken 
within the church, nor was the bell tolled; and 
when the burial was over, no mound was raised 
to mark the exact site of the grave, though the 
spot is still pointed out by old inhabitants. The 
entry in the parish register book is worded thus: 
‘William Courtenay, alias John Tom, no known 
residence ; age unknown, supposed about 42 ; 
buried June 5th, 18388, 

In the afternoon of the same day, a more 
melancholy ceremony took place: the burial of 
six of those who had fallen at Bosenden: the 
oldest a man of sixty-two; and the youngest 


being only twenty-three years of age The 
melancholy service lasted almost two hours. The 


village was a universal scene of mourning, and 
the clergyman was so overcome with emotion 
that it was with difficulty that he proceeded 
with the service. All of these persons were 
buried with the usual full service, which was 
used separately for each one. 

So ended the movement which culminated in 
the ‘Battle’ of Bosenden. For many years after- 


wards Swgew still remained cherishing a linger- 
ing belief that Courtenay was in some sense a 


messenger from heaven; but this was gradually 
effaced by the lapse of time. Several of the 
leading rioters were tried, and condemned to 
death ; but they were all pardoned, and their 
sentences commuted to transportation or imprison- 
ment. Two beneficial effects, one of a local, 
and one of a national character, were the indirect 
outcome of the events above narrated : the form- 
ing of the district of Dunkirk into a parish, with 
its schools and church and other humanising in- 
fluences ; and the legislation on behalf of national 
elementary education, which received a great im- 
petus from the discovery of the ignorance pre- 
vailing in rural districts, which was revealed by 
the evidence at the trial of the rioters. 


ACOUSTIC VASES. 


THE theatres of the ancient Romans were notable 
for their good acoustic properties, due to the fact 
of their interiors being constructed of wood, a 
material which by its own vibrations reinforces 
sound, Those of the Greeks being built chiefly 
of stone and marble, were wanting in this im- 
portant respect; to remedy which, they were 
compelled to call in the aid of resonance, which 
they did by placing a series of hollow brazen 
or earthenware vessels, of carefully graduated 
sizes, between the rows of seats in the audi- 
torium, 

Vitruvius tells us that these harmonic vases were 
placed in cells or niches between the rows of seats 
occupied by the spectators, to which the voice of 
the actor had free passage, and that they enabled 
the actors to be heard in all parts of the gigantic 
theatres, some four hundred feet in diameter ; 
that they were made of brass or earthenware, 
and proportioned in magnitude to the size of 
the building; and that in the smaller theatres 
they were tuned in harmonic proportions of 
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fourths, fifths, and eighths, with their replicates ; 
while in those of greater magnitude there was a 
vase to correspond with every sound in the dis- 
diapason, or great musical system, in all the 
genera. Unfortunately, he does not give any 
description of their form, which in all probability 
resembled that of bells. These vessels, termed 
écheia, were found greatly to strengthen the 
speaker’s voice, especially when the dialogue was 
intoned ; and here we have probably the phil- 
osophy of the origin and practice of intoning our 
church services. Each écheion selected a certain 
note, like the pipe of an organ, and vibrating in 
unison with it, responded and took up the sound 
by sympathetic vibration, thereby increasing its 
intensity. Any hollow air-space will accommodate 
itself more or less in the same manner, a fact 
that is now generally taken advantage of in our 
theatres and public buildings, by leaving open 
spaces beneath the seats and floors, between the 
walls and above the ceiling. 

It is of very recent years that the study of 
acoustics has received the attention due to it, 
and that such rude expedients as these sonorous 
vessels have given way before the steady advance 
of science. In the year 1850, an open plastered 
drain about a foot square in section was discovered 
beneath the chancel floor of St Peter’s Mancroft, 
Norwich, running under the stalls on either side ; 
and built into both sides of the drains, about 
three feet apart, were red earthenware jars, resting 
on their sides, with their open ends projecting two 
or three inches into the drain. They measured 
about nine inches in height, six inches across 
their ends, and eight inches at their middle part, 
and their insides were glazed. Ten years later, 
the same arrangement was found at another 
church in the same city, St Peter’s Mountergate, 
with the slight difference that the jars had 
handles ; and instead of being laid opposite to 
each other, as in the former case, they alternated 
on either side of the drain. A similar discovery 
of acoustic pottery was also made at Fountains 
Abbey. 

When the new Opera-house was built at Turin 
in the middle of last century, all the architects, 
mathematicians, and men learned in harmonics 
and the philosophy of sound, were consulted as 
to the form and situation of these harmonic 
vases; but no clear idea either of their con- 
struction or principle was arrived at. Trial vases 
were, however, placed in the house, as well as in 
others in various parts of Italy, but without the 
effect expected from them of augmenting the tone 
of the human voice, and of the instruments to 
which they were tuned. In a small private 
theatre, where it was hoped to propagate and 
clarify the sound of choral music by their means, 
the result was a resonance, like the sound pro- 
duced by sea-shells when placed against the ear 
many times multiplied, and growing like the 
sound of a gong, a powerful and perpetual hum ; 
so that whenever anything was said or sung in 
the building, it was necessary for the time to 
remove the écheia. 

This shows that great care and not a little 
knowledge is necessary in applying the principles 
of acoustics, another incident in confirmation of 
which was published in the Philosophical Magazine 
for 1830, ‘A church had been erected in Sheffield 
in which the preacher was altogether unheard, 


however great his exertion. Various unsuccess- 
ful expedients were tried, until the incumbent, 
happily in this case a scientific man, had a large 
parabolic reflector of light wood constructed and 
so suspended that the pulpit was in the focus 
of the parabola. By such an arrangement, the 
rays of sound issuing from the focus of the 
mirror would be thrown forward as a parallel 
beam, The consequence of this was that every 
word uttered in the pulpit could be distinctly 
heard throughout the church ; indeed, the speaker 
was more distinctly heard at the far end than 
at the intermediate portions, because this parallel 
beam of sound was directly cast upon those in 
the distant gallery. Unfortunately, however, the 
reflector acted in both directions, If any one 
whispered in that distant gallery, the sound of 
the whisper was gathered into the focus of the 
reflector. The preacher placed in that focus thus 
heard all the remarks that happened to be made 
by the people sitting in the gallery, and as it 
was anything but pleasant to preach and listen 
to criticism on the sermon at the same time, the 
reflector after a while had to be taken down.’ 

The following amusing anecdote, related by 
Sir John Herschel, bears additional testimony to 
the same truth. ‘In one of the cathedrals in 
Sicily, the confessional was so placed that the 
whispers of the penitents were reflected by the 
curved roof, and brought to a focus at a distant 
part of the edifice. The focus was discovered by 
accident, and for some time the person who dis- 
covered it took pleasure in hearing, and in bring- 
ing his friends to hear, utterances intended for 
the priest alone. One day, it is said, his own 
wife occupied the penitential stool, and both he 
and his friends were thus made acquainted with 
secrets which were the reverse of amusing to one 
of the party.’ 

Mistakes, however, are not likely to accrue from 
the use of écheia, since their manufacture, like 
that of mummies and the Cremona varnish, 
appears to be a lost art; and fortunately for us, 
the limited size of modern theatres, coupled with 
our progress in the study of all matters connected 
with sound, does not call for their aid. 


NOCTURNE 


In vain, O Moon, thy pensive rise ; 
Thou bring’st no healing beams to me : 
In vain, O Stars, ye deck the skies, 
Since I no more your light may see 
Twin-mirrored in two liquid eyes. 


In vain, O sleepless unseen Bird, 

Those warblings sweet, that long low trill ; 
Thou wak’st in me no answering thrill, 

As once, whien, blent with thine, I heard 
Love-lispings that were sweeter still. 


I wander through the night alone— 
I wander blindly like a ghost : 
From sights and sounds I loved the most 
The glory and the joy are flown, 
Through grief for one I loved and lost. 
J. 8. Mitts, 
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